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Daun. Prague was not a strong fortress, but the pre-
sence of so large a force within its walls made Blockade of
a regular siege almost impossible, and com- Prague,
pelled Frederick to have recourse to the slower mode of
reduction by famine. The severe cannonade to which
the city was subjected was ordered with the view of
accelerating the process by destroying its magazines.
All over Europe the blockade was watched with intense
interest; events seemed to pause in expectation of the
result, on which it was everywhere felt that the issue of
the war depended. Frederick at first had little doubt
that Prague would speedily fall, and intended as soon as
it was captured to detach 30,000 troops to march through
Germany, disperse the army of the Empire, Future plans
and unite with the Hanoverians against the of Frederick,
French. Then, after despatching reinforcements to
East Prussia, he proposed to advance through Moravia,
fight Daun, and, if all went well, put an end to the war
before the year was over. Except Daun's army there
was nothing between him and Vienna.

The actual course of events was very different. Week
after week Prague held out, giving Daun time to march
to its relief. On the day of the battle he was only
twenty-five miles off, but on hearing of the Austrian
defeat he fell back in the direction of Iglau, Movements
followed by Bevern, whom Frederick detached of^a-un.
with 20,000 men to watch his movements. Every step
that he took backwards brought him reinforcements, until
at last he felt strong enough to recommence his advance.
Bevern reported the altered state of affairs at head-
quarters, and the king hastened to his support with 12,000
or 14,000 men. More could not well have been spared
from the blockade, nor did Frederick think that more
were required. Unbroken success had inspired him
with too great confidence in himself, and too great